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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


he S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
ies across the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 
through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 

ted below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


iblic Information Directors and the states in their regions: 
.Paul F. Neal Renta. UF. s cccnicwnes Les Gaddie 
Room £-308 Room 220 
onnecticut JFK Federal Bldg. Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Maine Boston, Mass. 02203 Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
lassachusetts 617-223-6767 New Mexico Dallas, Texas 75202 
New Hampshire Oklahoma 214-767-4776 
Rhode Island Texas 
Vermont 
on It.. ...-Edward I. Weintraub Region VII........ ..Patrick A. Hand 
Room 3580 Room 2509 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway lowa Federal Office Bldg. 
New York New York, N.Y. 10036 Kansas 911 Wainut St. 
Puerto Ricc 212-944-3435 Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 61406 
irgin Islands Nebraska B16-374-8401 


III........John P. Hord Region VEIT. visssenes Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 2460 Room 1468 

elaware 3535 Market St. Colorado Federal Bldg. 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 Montana 1961 Stout St 
Columbia 215-596-1139 North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80294 
Maryland South Dakota 303-837-4235 
Pennsylvania Utah 

rginia Wyoming 


West Virginia 


-Frances Ridgway Region IX............d0e B. Kirkbride 
Room 317 Room 10007 
1371 Peachtree St., N.E. Arizona Federal Bldg. 
ja Atlanta, Ga. 30309 California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
ia 404-881-4495 Hawa ii San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Nevada 415-556-3423 
n ar 
h Car na 
essee 
BPR Fiesh ivetes ohn D. Mellott See ack Strickland 
Room 737 Room 7021 
f 230 S. Dearborn St. Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
jana Chicago, 111. 60606 Idaho 909 First Ave. 
“ichiaar 312-353-6976 Oregon Seattle, Wash. 98174 
finnesota Washington 70C-442-7620 








Week of February 18, 1980 
ABOR SECRETARY MARSHALL CO-HOSTS 
NCHEON, TOUR OF CAPITAL CHILDREN'S MUSEUM _ 
WASHINGTON -- Secretarv of Labor Ray Marshall joined AFL-CIO President Lane 


Kirkland in hosting a luncheon and tour of the Capital Children's Museum in Washington, 


Many prominent labor, business and government officials attended the luncheon 
to learn about the work of the museum and to join in support of the national 
children's learning center. 

The museum, located within sight of the Nation's Capital, is a non-profit 
organization dedicated to helping children learn by doing. Its multisensory 
exhibits focus on a wide varfety of educational and cultural programs. 

Secretary Marshal] called the museum “an essential and innovative way to provide 
a better life for chfldren, especially those children who most desperately need to 
know that there is a place in this society for them," 

The museum received a $1,7 millton @rant from the Department of Housing and 

rban Development in September 1978 to purchase its permanent home, the former 
Convent and Hospttal of the Little Sisters of the Poor. The grant requires the 
museum to raise $1 million on tts own by Sept, 30, 1980. The Capital Children's 
Museum has no regular funding apart from grants and contributions. 

A staff of 30 professionals, supplemented by about 70 volunteers of al] ages, 
helps more than 400 children aged 3-10 each day to touch, test, use and wear the 
museum's many exhibit objects. Most of the exhibits have been donated or loaned 
by area labor and business organizations 

The Capital Children's Museum is open 10 a.m. - 4:30 p.m, Tuesdays through 
Friday; 11 a.m.- 4:30 p.m. Saturdays, and 1-4:30 p.m, Sundays. Groups may visit 
by reservation at 10 and 11:30 a.m. and 1 p.m, Tuesdays through Fridays. The museum 


must charge 50 cents per child and $1.50 per adult to help meet operating expenses. 
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10 SUMMER T 1 OYMENT PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON -- A massive Labor Department review of the nation's 1979 summer 
th »bs program showed the ‘overwhelming majority of worksites provided meaning- 


pervised, productive work experience.’ 
abor Secretary Ray Marshal! gave that assessment in releasing findings of 


its and a major study of the Department's 1979 Summer Youth Employment Program 


Almost 900,000 economically disadvantaged youth throughout the nation partici- 


ated in the 1979 program in an estimated 165,000 worksites, Secretary Marshal! 


An intensive Labor Department monitoring of the program was part of an unprec- 


edented effort on the part of the Department and local prime sponsors to improve 


he summer program -- an effort which produced substantial and documented results. 
The prime sponsors conducted 332,000 worksite visits, or an average of more 


than 


per worksite. The Labor Department's regional offices conducted more than 


vata) 


J monitoring visits of prime sponsors during the implementation and operation 


f the 1979 SYEP. More than 7 


,600 worksites were visited and over 20,900 SYEP 
articipants were interviewed in the monitored sites. And the Department's Office 
f Youth Programs’ special monitoring group conducted an intensive review of 11 

large cities, including Cleveland, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
os Angeles, Newark, Chicago, Gary, Ind., Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C. 

The major finding emerging from this massive monitoring effort is that the 
yverwhelming majority of SYEP worksites in 1979 provided a meaningful, supervised 
and productive work experience. Based on the regional offices’ monitoring of prime 
sponsors, less than 5 percent of the worksites nationwide in 1979 lacked adequate 


work. This contrasts sharply with GAO findings in previous years, reporting that 


as many as half of the paricipants were unproductively utilized. 


(MORE) 











that prime sponsors are able and willing to provide 
actions where necessary. Over 10,000 participants were moved to diffe- 
es as a result of worksite closures or reduction. 
hese findings are similar to those noted in a major report of the 1979 SYEP 
by Labor Department Inspector General Marjorie Fine Knowles, issued on 
The inspector general's review involved 28 CETA prime sponsors, 
nsisted of on-site observations of 2,230 worksites, interviews with partici- 
nd their supervisors, analysis of prime sponsor activities and observations 
worksite payroll distributions. The inspector general's report noted that: 
4 percent of the worksites surveyed provided work participants with mean- 
ngful and sufficient work, the development of good work habits and ade- 
yuate supervision. 
-- In less than 13 percent of the problem worksites, the prime sponsors failed 
to take corrective action when notified of problems. 
-- More than 82 percent of monitoring reports reviewed by the inspector general 
showing problems indicated that the problems had been corrected. 
-- No instances of fraudulently-drawn SYEP paychecks were noted. 
In addition to these intensive monitoring studies, the Department of Labor 
ned Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., to study the value of output of 
ants in the Summer Youth Employment Program. 
The major finding of this study was that for every $2.90 per hour paid in wages 
er participant, it woulc have cost $2.42 per hour-if a regular employee 
rmed the same amount of work. 
he average net cost for each young person hired in the summer program 


btracting the value of output per hour, $2.42, from the wages and fringe bene- 


i the summer youth, $3.93) amounted to $ .63 per hour. 


(MORE) 
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er words, actually only cost the tax payers an average of 63 cents 
rovide hb, training and work experience for each young man or women 
r youth program when the return to the public of the value of work they 
fered," Marshall aid. 
ery rs were asked for assessments of the quality of output and of 
half of the part ants were assessed to be the same as regular 
ven that this is a short term program in which over 999,900 jobs are 
t overnight and disadvantaged youth placed into these jo.s, this kind 
rd is all the more impressive," Marshall said. 
have learned from this study is that, contrary to past public percep- 
he summer jobs are just makework and merely serve as income transfer 
ercent of the cost of the Summer Youth Employment Program is made 
rvice t the community and t the nation. 
ndings clearly indicate “substantia! improvement" of the 1979 summer 
the previous years, he said. 
proud of this tremendous turnaround in the summer youth program,” 
rshall noted, “but we are not sati ied. The lessons learned from 
ive efforts will be incorporated into the planning and operation of the 
S program. We plan more effective monitoring and more detailed work- 
nts. 
enter the 1989s, there is encouraging evidence that the employment and 
tem can respond and correct problems, and can effectively manage one of 
inistratively challenging of the youth programs. fithout a doubt, 1979 
nts a significant record of accomplishment," Marshall concluded. 
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ABOR DEPARTMENT, KELLOGG CO. 
AGREEMENT 





INCTOR 
INGTON 


WASH The Kellogg Co. -- foods producer and federal contractor -- will 
spend close to $575,009 in an equal employment opportunity settlement, the U. S. 
yr Department announced. 

Back pay totalling $155,959 was awarded to 287 women at the company's Omaha, 
Neb., facility, according to the agreement. 


In addition, about 140 members of the group will receive $141,759 as incen- 
tive pay for working in nontraditional job areas at the plant. 

The remainder of the financial settlement will he committed to affirmative 
action efforts designed to encourage women to take jobs previously held only by 
nale employees. 

Kellogg also promised to set a 49 percent goal for hiring women into laborer 
and machanic positions, a figure which approximates their ratio in the surrounding 
work force. 

The agreement follows an investigation by the Labor Department's Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) in Omaha, begun in March 1979, 

At that time OFCCP alleged that an “affected class" of women existed at the 
Kellogg facility. Members of the group al! suffered from a similar pattern of 
employment bias. 

Investigators found that women tended to be concentrated in lower-paying jobs, 
ind had no opportunity to compete or train for jobs traditionally dominated by men. 

Inder an executive order, enforced by OFCCP, federal contractors cannot 

scriminate in employment because of race, sex, religion, color, or national 
srigin. These employers must also take affirmative action to hire and promote 


women and minorities. 


(MORE) 
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Kellogg is a federal contractor through its sale of food products to Depart- 

ent of Defense commissaries. 

At the time of its review by OFCCP, the company had at least two contracts 
with Air Force bates in Philadelphia and Honolulu worth more than $639,000, 

As part of the settlement, Kellogg has agreed to work with the female 
employees and their union to allow the women to compete for nontraditional jobs 
based on their seniority at the plant. 

In addition, the company wil! set up an affirmative action prigram designed to 
familiarize its 360 female employees with new job opportunities and to ensure equa! 
training for both men and women. 

Kellogg will also make efforts to expand its recruitment of women and minorities 
for laborer, clerical and entry-level management jobs. 

“The efforts agreed to by Kellogg represent a creative and realistic approach 
to EEO,” said OFCCP Director Weldon J. Rougeau. “We hope that other federal 
contractors will follow this example in their own facilities.” 

The agreement will also require the company to report its progress to OFCCP on 
a quarterly basis. 


OFCCP is a part of the Labor Department's Emp!oyment Standards Administration. 


## 
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KA, INC., WILL PAY $1 MILLION 
N OVERTIME PAY SETTLEMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Fluor Alaska, Inc., has agreed to restore approximately $1 
in overtime pay to about 1,200 Alaska pipeline workers, Assistant Secretary 
yment Standards Donald Elisburg announced. 


" < 


The settlement was approved in a consent judgement entered in the U.S. District 


art at Anchorage. 
The construction firm, which is based in Irvine, Calif., did not admit it had 
the overtime compensation provisions of the federal Fair Labor Siandards Act 


c 


nder the FLSA, overtime compensation must be paid to workers at the rate of one 
ne-half times their regular rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of 40 
i workweek. 


he 1,200 workers were employed by the firm on the Alaska pipeline as inspectors, 
nd shift pipefitters and second shift electricians. 
Administration and enforcement of the FLSA is handled by the Wage and Hour 
ion, a part of the department's Employment Standards Administration. 


Legal action in the Fluor Alaska case followed investigations by the Seattle, 


area wage and hour office. 





ct 


yrs, 
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WOMEN'S ISSUES IN 80s REFLECT CHANGES OF PAST DECADE 
WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR SAYS 





WASHINGTON -- “The impact of change which took place in the 70s will be felt 
in the days ahead, as increasing numbers of women enter the labor force," Women's 
Bureau Director Alexis Herman said at a conference of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Noting that the 11.9 million women who entered the work force during the 70s 
accounted for about three-fifths of the total labor force growth, Herman said that 
labor force projections indicate the female labor force could increase from the 
present 44 million to 57 million by 1990. 

The 2 million minority women who joined the labor force during the decade 
represented 15 percent of all women entrants. 

Herman said that educational attainment of women workers rose from 12.4 to 
12.6 years--the same as for men. Women's representation among college enrollees 
rose 7 percentage points to 48 percent. 

“Despite this progress," she said, "9.8 million women workers have less than a 
high school education." 

Occupational gains in the higher paying jobs occurred among managers and 
administrators, where women's proportion rose from 16 to 25 percent; professional 
and technical workers, from 39 to 43 percent, and craft workers, 3 to 6 percent. 

Among minority women workers, there was a 95 percent growth for professional 
and technical workers, bringing the number to 766,000. Although their growth in 
manageria! jobs was more than 160 percent, the number rose to only 181,000. The 
346 ,000 minority women in household work represented a 54 percent decline. 

Focusing on issues women face in the 80s, Herman said the “persistent earnings 
gap between women and men must be a target for action. She urged the group to 
note that women have to work 9 days to gross the same amount of money men gross 


in 5 days. 


(More) 
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She also pointed out that women workers who have graduated from high school 
have less income on average than men who have less than an 8th grade education, 
and that women with 5 or more years of college earn less than men who have 
completed no more than high school. 

Noting that a factor in the earnings gap is the continued concentration of 
women in low-paying traditional jobs, she said that nontraditional jobs for women 
“must be viable options in the 80s." 

Herman urged further research on the issue of equal pay for work of comparable 
value, which “must be reckoned with in this decade if we are to address the problem 
of wage determination as a consequence of the undervaluation of women's work." 

"The lack of good quality, affordable child care is an old problem that we 
bring to this new decade," Herman said. "Of the 16.6 million working mothers, 

6 million have children under 6 years old." 

She stressed that employment problems of teenage women must receive priority 
attention in light of their difficulties in obtaining employment. 

"Another problem that affects the future education and employment of teen 
women is related to the consequences of early teen pregnancy," Herman added. 
"Pregnancy is the chief reason girls drop out of high school. And the strong 
correlation between educational attainment and economic well-being makes this a 
serious problem indeed." 

Herman said other concerns for the 80s include stronger enforcement of EEO 
policy; safety and health in women-dominated industries, occupational stress, and 
exclusionary policies related to reproductive health; elimination of sex-role 
stereotyping of jobs; sexual harassment on the job; attainment of equity in social 


security; private pension, and unemployment compensation programs, and alternative 


patterns of work, including flexitime schedules, job sharing, and more part-time 


job opportunities. 


Herman said she believes that “challenges in the 80s will center around how 
women participate in the work force instead of why." 
# ## 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program placed nearly 300,000 present and potential 
welfare recipients in unsubsidized jobs in the 1979 fiscal year, saving taxpayers an 
estimated $665 million. WIN is administered jointly by the U.S. Departments of Labor, 


and Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program, administered jointly by the U.S. Departments 


of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare is designed to help persons receiving 


or applying Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) become self-supporting 


wage earners. 
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